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than six dollars. These figures are well grounded as shown by the evidence pre- 
sented. However, the report goes on to make a comparison of these money earnings 
with the cost of living, and uses the Bureau of Labor Wholesale Price Index as a 
measure of the cost of living. This shows that wholesale prices, and therefore pre- 
sumably the cost of living, stood lower in 1911 than in 1860, 91.6 as compared to 100. 

It is this discrepancy that challenges the validity of the use of the wholesale price 
index as a measure of real wages, especially over such long periods. It raises ques- 
tions regarding the relation of wholesale to retail prices, and the relation of fluctua- 
tions of business prices to prices entering into the cost of living, especially for periods 
as distant as 1860. To what degree did the cost of living enter into the business 
system? To what extent were rents reflected in the wholesale price index in 1860? 
What was the effect on food prices of the less-crowded living conditions, making 
garden cultivation possible? To what extent was the town fed by the immediate 
countryside, excluding large-scale speculation in foods, and the transportation and 
wholesale handling of them? 

These and similar questions must be answered before any such conclusions as 
appear in this report can obtain critical acceptance. Such comparisons are always 
interesting. Their danger lies in their uncritical employment by those to whom the 
publishers may distribute this report. 

WlNFIBLD W. RlEFLER 

Amherst College 



A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State, by Mabel Ruth Fernald, Mary 
Holmes Stevens Hayes, Almena Dawley, and Beardsley Ruml. New York : The 
Century Company. 1920. xviii, 542 pp. 

This study of women delinquents in New York State, to which Katherine Bement 
Davis has contributed the preface, is illustrative of the kind of investigation that 
ought to be carried on in all the prisons of the United States. For centuries we have 
been trying to reduce the volume of crimes by crude and unscientific methods, making 
little or no attempt to understand the human beings whom we hanged, tortured, and 
imprisoned. Why the criminals themselves have been so long overlooked and neg- 
lected, and their acts given so much attention by lawmakers will be one of the ques- 
tions for future historians of civilization to wrangle over. 

The book is based on the case histories of women found in certain institutions, 
together with the histories of a group of women placed on probation by the Night 
Court of the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx. Although these institutions repre- 
sent all the types of institutions in which women are confined in New York State, 
not enough attention was paid, in the reviewer's opinion, to their location. Some 
should have been selected that served the needs of purely rural communities in order 
that all types of delinquent women might be included in the picture. A more serious 
criticism could be made of the number investigated. Only 587 women were covered 
by the survey. When this total is divided into various groups, the number in each 
group is rather small for statistical purposes. One must remember, however, that it 
is no easy task to obtain data such as has been collected for this group of women, and 
should be thankful that the number is as large as it is. 

While including the data ordinarily presented in statistical studies of delinquents, 
such as sex, age, marital condition, color, and nature of offense, the investigation 
deals also with early home conditions, educational background, occupational history, 
sex irregularities, and mental capacity — matters of far more significance to the seeker 
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for causes of criminality. The difficulty that is met with in leaving the well-beaten 
statistical paths lies in the fact that there is no corresponding data for the population 
of the country as a whole with which to make comparisons. The authors fully recog- 
nize this fact and warn the reader constantly against drawing wrong conclusions. 
One feels, nevertheless, that some very interesting side lights have been thrown on the 
problem of crime. For instance: 

A very large percentage of the women came from poor homes and a still larger 
percentage from homes in which there was poor parental supervision. 

There was a very slight relationship between education and the various aspects of 
delinquency. 

Over half of the women were idle at the time of conviction. 

Delinquency and defective intelligence are not synonymous. 

There was no demonstrable difference between the mental capacity of recidivists 
and of first offenders. 

There was no demonstrable difference in mental capacity between those who use 
drugs and alcohol and those who do not. 

There are indications that environmental factors have more to do with conduct 
than Goring supposed. 

Probably it would have been better to have omitted some of the calculations, as, 
for example, tables 164 and 223, as the data does not warrant use. Aside from this 
tendency to push the investigation further than the facts warrant, the work merits 
high praise for its painstaking quality, and other investigators will find it well worth 
studying before they try their hand at similar tasks. 

Louis N. Robinson 



